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FINE WRITING. 





Fine writing is the use of language for its 
own sake, often to such an extent that it con- 
ceals the writer’s thought. Arlo Bates gives a 
good example of it in his “Talks on Writing 
English.” He quotes this passage from Marie 
Corelli’s “ Barabbas”: — 

Slowly lowering his hands. he dipped them in the shining 
bowl, rinsing them over and over again in the clear, cold ele- 


ment, which sparkled in its polished receptacle like an opal 
against the fire. 


The Bible, comments Mr. Bates, finds it pos- 
sible to say all of this that is necessary in the 
words: “Pilate took water, and washed his 
hands.” 

Professor Genung in his ‘Outlines of 


Rhetoric” says: ‘The most frequent sin 
against good taste in writing is trying to dress 
up a common subject or idea in unusual and 
high-sounding words. Different names are 
given to this fault: in slang it is called ‘ high- 
falutin’; printers call it ‘flub.’ It is the kind 
of dialect which cannot bear so homely a word 
as ‘spade,’ but is more likely to say ‘agricultu- 
ral utensil frequently employed for purposes of 
excavation’; which, instead of saying ‘a great 
fire,’ says ‘a disastrous conflagration’; and 
rather than say plainly ‘a man fell,’ tries to 
make the assertion less common by saying ‘an 
individual was precipitated.’ In this manner 
of writing, all the common things of life take 
on artificial forms. Such use of terms beyond 
the call of the occasion is peculiarly the fault 
of those who, with little experience in writing, 
think that the distinction of a subject ls in 
words about it, rather than in its own inherent 
character.” 

W. W. Story in his “Conversations in a 
Studio ” (vol. ii., p. 386) thus shows the differ- 
ence between common speech and fine writ- 
ing: “Mr. Jones says boldly to Smith at 
supper: ‘If you say that again, I'll knock 
youdown!’ Butthe newspapers report that 
he ‘intimated an intention to prostrate his op- 
ponent.’ Jones also adds that Smith is a 
blackguard and arascal. Smith’s friends say 
that ‘Jones alluded to him as not being hon- 
orable in his conduct.’”’ 

A special kind of fine writing is the misuse 
in prose of words that are generally allowable 
only in poetry; for instance: Oft, morn, marge 
(for margin), list, "neath, e’er, o’er, ne’er, ’mid, 
e’en, ‘gan, “twixt. Genung says: “Such 
words as ‘dole,’ for sorrow, ‘lore,’ for learn- 
ing, ‘bale,’ for grief, ‘dire,’ for dreadful, 
‘gory,’ for bloody, ‘natheless,’ for neverthe- 
less, are sure to sound affected in ordinary 
prose, both because they are from the poetic 
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vocabulary and because they are antiquated.” 
“ Babe,” and “anent” are also words that one 
should avoid in prose writing. 

Coleridge in his “ Table-Talk” says: ‘“ The 
words in prose ought to express the intended 
meaning and no more; if they attract attention 
to themselves, it is, in general, a fault. In the 
very best styles, as Southey’s, you read page 
after page, understanding the author perfectly, 
without once taking notice of the medium otf 
communication—it is as if he had been 
speaking to youall the while.” 

In Herrick and Damon’s “ Composition and 
Rhetoric” these examples of fine writing are 
given: — 

The water pipes refused to yield their accustomed donation 
to the household activities. 

What mean these mutterings and thunderings of war? Are 
the civilized nations of the earth to extract the metalliferous 
deposits of the globe for the sake of manufacturing instru- 
ments for the destruction of mankind ? 

“* Such bombast,” the authors say, “is always 
irritating, but perhaps itis less reprehensible 
than the form of fine writing which comes 
from a vulgar horror of naming, freely and 
openly, the ordinary facts of life. False deli- 
cacy is worse than no delicacy, and the 
man who says he cannot go to the opera 
‘because of financial considerations,’ who 
‘performs ablutions’ instead of washing, who 
‘retires’ instead of going to bed, and who 
shuns the word ‘sweat’ as he would a pesti- 
lence, is insincere and vulgar. Refinement 
may be lost by grossness, but just as often it 
is lost by false modesty in the choice of words.” 

The same writers call attention to the fact 
that triteness is often a form of fine writing, 
“With the trite writer ‘elements’ are always 
being ‘eliminated’; ‘all influences are ‘fac- 
tors’; all houses are ‘residences’; all waltzes 
are ‘slow and dreamy’; all moonlight scenes are 
‘fairy-like’; boys and girls are ‘gay youths 
and happy maidens’; and all rivers ‘go danc- 
ing along with many a ripple.’ Men do not 
marry pretty girls; they ‘wed damsels whose 
teeth are like sets of pearls, whose waists are 
beautifully slender, who have raven tresses and 
swan-like necks.’” 

Some excellent examples of fine writing 
were given inthe numbers of THE WRITER for 
April, May, and June, 1899. One was a de- 


scription by a Chicago reporter of a pleasant 
day, as follows: “ Yesterday was inspiring 
here in Chicago. Fleecy clouds floated 
athwart a sky of amethyst. The lake was 
glorious in green, blue, purple, and deep violet 
tints. The sweep of the gulls was majestic. 
The wind that blew across the velvety lawns 
in the parks was exhilarating, and one stand- 
ing at the edge of the clear, cool water at even- 
ing saw, as he looked toward the roseate west, 
a sky line that was magnificently broken, and 
a color scheme that surpassed the most extrava- 
gant dream of the artist.” This is perhaps 
surpassed by the following story of a sunset, 
which appeared first in the Mew Vork Tribune 
in 1849: “On Saturday evening, at 17 
minutes past 11 o'clock, the sun rode calmly 
and mildly over the autumnal equinox and 
cast his golden anchor on the wintry coast of 
autumn. But as yet the vast ocean of air 
through which he sails is glowing and trans- 
parent with the memory of the long summer 
days that have passed over it, darting their 
rich beams to its very depths. Even as we 
write, however, tlhe remembrance fades, like 
the sky’s blanching souvenirs of sunset; and 
in the distance the cold ghosts of winter glare 
and wave their frozen wings, which creak on 
icy hinges — while in the silence of midnight a 
prophetic voice of wailing and desolation 
moans fitfully at the casement.” 

Fine writing may often be used to ad- 
vantage to produce a humorous effect. Dickens 
was fond of this kind of humor, and his books 
are full of it. Mr. Micawber, especially, fur- 
nishes innumerable examples, as, for instance, 
when he says: ‘Under the temporary 
pressure of pecuniary liabilities, contracted 
with a view to their immediate liquidation, but 
remaining unliquidated through a combina- 
tion of circumstances, I have been under the 
necessity of assuming a garb from which my 
natural instincts recoil] — I allude to spectacles 
—and possessing myself of a cognomen to 
which I can establish no legitimate preten- 
sions.” The effect of the humor is often 
heightened by an unexpected drop to ordinary 
language, as in “It is not an avocation of a re- 
munerative description—in other words, it 
does not pay”; and in the cases where Micaw- 
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ber gets himself entangled in his own verbosity, 
as when he says: “This is indeed a meeting 
which is calculated to impress the mind with a 
sense of the instabilityand uncertainty of all 
human — in short, it is a most extraordinary 
meeting.” 

James Russell Lowell, in his introduction to 
the second series of “The Biglow Papers,” 
attributes the blame for the prevalence of 
fine writing chiefly to the newspapers. 
** While the schoolmaster has been busy starch- 
ing our language,” he says, “and smoothing it 
flat with the mangle of a supposed classical 


authority, the newspaper reporter has been 


doing even more harm by stretching and swell- 
ing it to suit his occasions. A dozen years ago 
I began a list, which I have added to from 
time to time, of some of the changes which 
may be fairly laid at his door. I give a 
few of them as showing their tendency, all 
the more dangerous that their effect, like that 
of some poisons, is insensibly cumulative, and 
that they are sure at last of effect among 
a people whose chief reading is the daily paper. 
I give in two columns the old style and its 
modern equivalent : — 


OLD STYLE. 


America. All writers without imagination 
fall into it of necessity whenever they attempt 
the figurative. I take two examples from Mr. 
Merivale’s ‘ History of the Romans under the 
Empire,’ which, indeed, is full of such: — 

The last years of the age familiarly styled the Augustan were 
singularly barren of the literary glories from which its celeb- 
rity was chiefly derived. One by one the stars in the firmament 
had been lost to the world, — Virgil and Horace, etc., had long 
since died; the charm which the imagination of Livy had 
thrown over the earlier annals of Rome had ceased to shine on 
the details of almost contemporary history ; and if the flood of 
his eloquence still continued flowing, we can hardly suppose 
that the stream was as rapid, as fresh, and as clear as ever. 

“[ will not waste time in criticising the bad 
English or the mixture of metaphor in these 
sentences, but will simply cite another from the 
same author which is even worse : — 


The shadowy phantom of the Republic continued to flit be- 
fore the eyesof the Cesar. There wasstill, he apprehended, a 
germ of sentiment existing, on which a scion of his own house, 
or even a stranger, might boldly throw himself, and raise the 
standard of patrician independence. 


“Now, aghost may haunt a murderer, but 
hardly, I should think, to scare him with the 
threat of taking a new lease of its old tene- 
ment. And fancy the scion of ahouse in the 
act of throwing itself upon a germ of senti- 


NEW STYLE. 


Was hanged. 
When the halter was put round his neck. 


A great crowd came to see. 
Great fire. 

The fire spread. 

House burned, 

The fire was got under. 

Man fell. 

A horse and wagon ran against. 


The frightened horse. 

Sent for the doctor. 

The mayor of the city in a short speech 
welcomed. 


I shall say a few words, 


Began his answer. 
A bystander advised. 


He died. 


“In one sense this is nothing new. 
school of Pope in verse ended by wire draw- 
ing its phrase to such thinness that it could 
bear no weight of meaning whatever. 
writing by any means 


fine 


Was launched into eternity. 

When the fatal noose was adjusted about the neck of the unfortunate victim of his 
own unbridled passions. 

A vast concourse was assembled to witness. 

Disastrous conflagration. 

The conflagration extended its devastating career. 

Edifice consumed. 

The progress of the devouring element was arrested. 

Individual was precipitated. 

A valuable horse attached to a vehicle driven by J. S.,in the employment of J. B., 
collided with. 

The infuriated animal. 

Called into requisition the services of the family physician. 

The chief magistrate of the metropolis, in well-chosen and eloquent language, 
frequently interrupted by the plaudits of the surging multitude, officially 
tendered the hospitalities. 

I shall, with your permission, beg leave to offer some brief observations. 

Commenced his rejoinder. 

One of those omnipresent characters who, as if in pursuance of some previous 
arrangement, are certain to be found in the vicinity when an accident occurs, 
ventured the suggestion. 

He deceased, he passed out of existence, his spirit quitted its earthly habitation, 
winged its way to eternity, shook off its burden, etc. 


The menttoraisea standard! 1 am glad, since 
we have so much in the same kind to answer 
for, that this bit of horticultural rhetoric is 
from beyond the sea.” 


** Horticultural rhetoric,” as Mr. Lowell calls 


Nor is 
confined to 
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it,is one thing. Truly imaginative prose is 
quite another. Loftiness of style is often a 
thing to be desired, but there must always be, 


to use Mr. Lowell's phrase, meaning of the 
mind behind the meaning of the words. 
H. P. Stanton. 


CamBripce, Mass. 





EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 


XXII.— By THE MANAGING EDITOR OF Good 
Housekeeping. 


Read Good Housekeeping ; read it regularly, 
and put yourself in sympathy, if possible, with 
its purpose and its spirit. This is the counsel 
which comes first to the editor's mind when he 
is fortunate enough to have a company of his 
contributors and possible contributors corraled 
forhim. A periodical has an individuality, as 
truly as a person; we should hardly think of 
catering to the intimate needs of a discriminat- 
ing man or woman without a personal acquain- 
tance. 


*This series of “‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,’’ writ- 

ten by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and 
‘telling what they want and do not want in the way of manu- 
scripts, was begun in THe Writer for September, 1895, and 
will be continued. Thearticles that have been published so 
far are as follows: September, 1895, by William Hayes Ward, 
superintending editor of the /udepfendent ; October, 1895, by 
Robert E. Bonner, editor of the Mew York Ledger ; Novem- 
ber, 1895, by Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the 
Outlook ; December, 1895, by B. Arkell, editor of Les/ie’s 
Weekly, and Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthly ; January, 1896, by Joseph Newton Hallock, editor 
of the Christian Work, and Edwin M. Mead, editor of the 
New England Magazine; February, 1896, by Robert M. 
Offord, managing editor of the Mew York Observer ; March, 
1896, by Nella I. Daggett, editor of the Home; June, 1896, 
by Amos R. Wells, managing editor of the Golden Rule, now 
the Christian Endeavor World; September, 1896, by Rosa 
Sonneschein, editor of the American Jewess ; October, 1896, 
by the editors of the Vouth’s Companion ; May, 1897, by A. R. 
Doyle, editor of the Catholic World Magazine; June, 1897, 
by Arthur T. Vance, editor of the Home Magazine ; March, 
1898, by Arthur W. Tarbell, editorof the National Magazine ; 
October. 1899, by Howard A. Bridgman, managing editor of 
the Congregationalist ; December, 1900, by William W. Hud- 
son, editor of Modern Culture. 

The numbers of Tue Writer containing these articles may 
be had separately or together. Numbers published before Jan- 
uary, 1900, will be sent postpaid for fifteen cents each; num- 
bers beginning with January, 1900, will be sent for ten cents 
each. 


The shrewd caterer, who understands hu- 
man nature, and knows his patron, will venture 
once in awhile to offer terrapin to the lover of 
baked beans and salt pork. While there are 
contributors to whom an editor looks for his 
staple things, valued friends who are always at 
his call, he is searching continually for the 
writer and the artist who can see, or rather 
feel, his larger need, and are confident of ap- 
preciation and justice when they offer some- 
thing entirely new. 

The magazine expresses its purpose much 
better than this article can. “Good house. 
keeping” means more than it did a few years 
ago, a great deal more. It ought no longer to 
mean drudgery, for anybody. The Good 
Housekeeping magazine is knocking at the door 
of a million homes, asa strong, bright, cheery 
friend, giving the newest and best of “tried 
and true” cooking recipes, suggesting a hun- 
dred means, always from experience, of light- 
ening labor in every department of the house, 
and lifting the work as a whole out of the old 
routine by making it new, and interesting, and 
inspiring, —this through illustrated articles, 
poems, and the fresh, bright thought which 
emancipates. As the ring of Phillips Brooks’s 
voice, for example, and his irrepressible enthu- 
siasm made religion new and beautiful to peo- 
ple who had known it as something dry and 
theological, so Good Housekeeping would like 
to glorify the sacred round of home duties. 

We have a department entitled “Our Ex- 
periment Station.” Every article, and every 
paragraph under the head of “Discoveries by 
Our Observers and Experimenters,” must come 
straight from experience, and be in narrative 
form. Though the department is new, people 
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from all over the United States are contribut- 
ing to it. Thus the housewives of the nation 
are laughing over one another’s blunders, see- 
ing the better ways, learning technical points 
while feeling the “touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin.” Aninexperienced bride’s 
pitiful blunders in her first attempts at keeping 
house, and how they were remedied, were 
narrated in the December number. “ Three 
Baking Days” are described and illustrated in 
the February number, a comedy with its touch 
of pathos, and rich in instruction. Articles 
and paragraphs in the “ Experiment Station ” 
department may profitably deal with the ele- 
mentary work of the home, as wellas offer new 
“ wrinkles ” for decoration, entertainment, etc. 

Good Housekeeping warms toward them that 
abide in flats and go up totheir dwelling place 
in elevators. Of such housekeepers there are 
now many thousands, presenting an essentially 
new phase of home-life, a step in the evolution 
through which. society is now passing, along 
with industry. There is much yet to be writ- 
ten, photographed, and drawn for apartment 
dwellers and about them; matters of building, 
furnishing, decoration, and keeping house; and 
beyond these, tie moral and spiritual relations 
of these people, in sketch and verse. 

The motto of the magazine is ** Conducted 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the 
Household.” A field like this gives scope for 
endless special articles dealing with the larger 
and more subtle problems of home-life; with 
institutions which are helping on the higher 
and broader life of the household, with people, 
and places, and customs, and what-not. 

The vexed problem of domestic service, in 
particular, has been assailed by Good House- 
keeping in battle royal. An inquiry has been 
instituted on an international plan, with awards 
of five hundred dollars for women’s organiza- 
tions and individual women making the most 
valuable contributions for the work. We are 
paying for reports from any and all parts of 
the continent and the world describing the 
conditions which exist in the domestic help 
market. This investigation is in the hands of 
Mr. Myrick, the head of all our publications, 
who has a national reputation as an organizer 
and investigator. 








A bright, sympathetic story or sketch in our 
line, full of human {interest and feeling, in 
length from 1,200 to 3,coo words, meets with 
an ovationhere. For such stories and sketches 
the demand exceeds the supply. Then as to 
poetry: There is a woman who reads much of 
the manuscript offered to Good Housekeeping 
and the allied publications, a conscientious 
body, and too sympathetic by far for her own 
peace of mind, who never will be able to look 
at a heap of the familiar fat envelopes on her 
desk without seeing the assembled authors be- 
hind them and feeling their anxious, eager eyes 
fixed upon her. Lest a page or a stanza of real 
merit go unrecognized, or her employers lose a 
scrap of valuable material, she reads and reads 
and watches through dreary reams; and she is 
rewarded — sometimes. Whenthe editor an- 
nounces, as he does now and then, his inten- 
tion of taking the public into his confidence as 
to certain unsupplied demands in the way of 
copy, the conscientious Reader gives him a 
look: ‘For goodness’ sake! 


Have you no 
feeling for me?” 


But a public announcement 
of copy wanted does sometimes fetch authors 
of proved capacity, and bring out new writers 
for whose presence the world is richer, and the 
editor, too. How to coax forth the “live mat- 
ter’ and discourage the poor, brave, mistaken 
efforts which are wasting time by wholesale, is 
a problem. We beseech “the rhyme-smith, 
forging his rhyme,” to read Good Housekeeping 
regularly and in spirit. There is a shortage of 
good, interesting verse. The prices paid for 
poetry, to judge from the experience of our 
publications, have doubled within the past six 
or seven years. There is verse in abundance, 
musical and correct in form, but it is devoid, 
the most of it, of the spirit, and feeling, and in- 
dividuality wherein is art. The big New York 
magazines are overworking the capable poets, 
and taking, moreover, some verse which sells 
merely by virtue of its skillful adaptation to 
current needs. 

Save that bright sketch or poem for us; like- 
wise a hundred matters of “everyday experience 
and observation, whether in city or country, 
cottage, apartment, or mansion. 
all, read Good Housekeeping. 


Fames E. Tower. 


And above 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


Why is it that so many writers who have 
typewriters at command, and send their manu- 
scripts to editors and publishers in typewritten 
form, still think it netessary, when forwarding 
manuscript, to write the accompanying letter 
with a pen, or if it is typewritten, to append an 
autograph signature? It is the rule, rather 
than the exception, now for business letters to 


be written with the typewriter, and pen signa- 
tures are necessary only when the letter is in 
the nature of a contract, or the autograph is 
required to identify the writer. These con- 
ditions do not apply to letters offering manu- 
scripts to editors, or to ordinary letters of in- 
quiry addressed to editors and publishers. In 
all such cases the letter may best be written 
on the typewriter, signature and all. If the 
writer thinks the autograph is necessary, all 
he needs to do, as a recent writer in the Mew 
York Times suggests, is to typewrite, or have 
typewritten, the signature in the proper place, 
and then to make under it for purposes of au- 
thentication the blind maze of lawless lines 
which suggests a name —if the reader knows 
what the name is. The objection to pen- 
written letters is, of course, that they are fre- 
quently illegible, and signatures especially are 
often read only with the greatest difficulty, 
while sometimes they cannot be read at all. 
a *« 

Writers who use the typewriter in corre- 
spondence should be careful that their letters 
are not sent out unsigned. If the signature is 
made with the machine, as has been suggested, 
there is little danger of this. If the writer in- 
tends to follow “ Yours truly” with his auto- 
graph, he should make sure that he does so. 
Frequently typewritten letters are received at 
the WRITER office—sometimes containing 
money — that the writers have forgotten to 
sign. Notlong ago one came from a mission- 
ary in Sendai, Japan, asking a question and en- 
closing a five-cent stamp for reply, but with no 
signature to indicate who the writer was. 
Probably the writer is wondering why the 
answer does not come. If he had made it his 
rule to sign his letters on the typewriter, — 
writing the signature also with the pen if he 
thought it necessary, —he would have had his 
question answered long ago. 


* 
* * 


“ Even since”’ and “ever since” are often 
mistaken for each other by compositors unless 
the last letter of the first word is written with 
especial care. 

* 
* * 
A prominent author who was asked by an ar- 


dent worshipper for the pen with which he 
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wrote his latest novel promptly answered: “I 
have n’t any pens. I always use a typewriter.” 
Ardent worshippers are often so cheeky that 
the author must have trembled then for fear 


that this one would ask him for the typewriter. 


* 
& * 


Those who read with pleasure Dr. Burton’s 
article, “ The Henry James Myth,” in the Jan- 
uary WRITER will be interested in this bur- 
lesque of Henry James’s style which is taken 
from the Baltimore American : — 

THE THINK OF THOUGHT. 
BY HENRY JAMES. 


* * © Having, then, perfectly made his plea, if, perhaps, 


it might not, more fittingly, be called a declaration, to her, who, 
indeed, was not averse, nor could she be, evidently, to listen- 
ing, but, nevertheless, she, perfectly firm as ever, gave him, 
gently, to understand, that, even the pealing, which they 
heard, of the Christmas bells, upon the frosty, and, doubtless, 
biting, air, would not, even though he wished it, influence 
her; he, sadly, as who would not, left her, and walked out to 
the night, which was, as usual, all about, at that hour. 


* 
* ~ 


Henry Arthur Jones, the dramatist, says that 
when he first taught himself how to write plays 
it was his custom to witness the same piece six 
nights a week in order to learn the technique. 
Successful plays, like successful books, are 
never accidents. 

> ad 7 

Another newspaper experiment has failed. 
The Pekin Gazette has stopped publication 
after a briet career of something like a 
thousand years. In spite of such warnings, 
however, there will always be rash _ people 
ready to start a paper to fill a long-felt want. 

W. H. H. 





> — 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


Do contributors to magazines usually provide 
their own illustrations to short stories or arti- 
cles? And if so, should they be mounted or 
unmounted? Cc. M. 


[ Asarule illustrations for stories are pro- 
vided by magazine publishers, and not by 
authors. Illustrations for special articles are 


furnished sometimes by the author, sometimes 
The sale of an article is 


by the publisher. 












often helped if the author can send some good 
pictures with it. If the pictures are photo- 
graphs, they need not be mounted.— w. H. H.] 





I notice thatin the January WRITER you say 
that Sir Arthur Sullivan died 7 London, and 
Michael G. Mulhall zz Dublin, but that Moses 
Coit Tyler died at Ithaca. Why not say “at” 
London or “in” Ithaca? M. P. S. 

[ “In” is generally used in connection with 
the name of a large city, and “at” in connec- 
tion with the name of a small place.—w. H. H. ] 





“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 








This morning at 


This morning at 
A. M. — Boston Journal. 


o'clock. 


three 


three | 





The post-prandial exer- 


The after-dinner exercises. 
cises, — Boston Transcript. 











Less pardons than for Fewer pardons than for 
thirty years. — Boston Globe thirty years. 
headline. 
2 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 





A paragraph under the heading, “The Scrap 
Basket,” in the January number of THE 
WRITER must voice the opinion of every sens- 
ible reader in the world. To wade through a 
four-hundred-page novel with every other page 
covered with doubtful dialect, that is, dialect 
spelled in various ways, most of it not spelled 
at all, but witha single letter to represent a 
whole word, is a dismal waste of labor. To 
my notion, it is not necessary to write dialect 
in order to put the person who usesitina 
proper light before the reader. When I pick 
up a book and find it half dialect, I drop it. 


PLEASANT Ripce, O. L. B. F. 


MISUSE OF POWERFUL WORDS. 








We talk sometimes with people whose con- 
versation, as Emerson says, would lead us to 
suppose that they had lived in a museum where 
all the objects were monsters and extremes. 
This characteristic of exaggeration in speech 
is caused not by richness of emotion or ex- 
pression, but actually by poverty. Many per- 
sons have a small vocabulary or do not dis- 
tinguish among their sensations, and conse- 
quently lack the word that in the positive de- 
gree expresses their impression. Hence they 
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lazily take some other word and hope to make 
up for its not being the right one by putting it 
in the superlative degree. 

The frequent use of the superlative, besides 
being slovenly, is fatiguing. We become 
weary of any unvaried extreme. How tire- 
some the prima donna would be if she never 
came down from high C! How futile the 
efforts to impress us of the speaker who always 
uses his most powerful tones! How monoto- 
nous and weak the “most perfects,” “ most 
awfuls,” “simply perfects,” and “perfectly 
terribles ” that we hear on allsides! We must 
have lights, and shades, and variety — some 
approach to the sequence and calm of ordinary 
life — or we grow weary. 

In being unnatural, the frequent superlative 
involves its userin another fault — untruthful- 
ness — that is none the less real because it is 
unintentional. He does not “hold the mirror 
up to nature.” If he did, he would find few 
superlatives. It is well-nigh impossible, for 
example, that each of the parties attended by 
a young girl between the ages of fifteen and 


eighteen years should be more delightful than 


the preceding one. But she implies this when 
she says after each of them that she has had 
“the best time she ever had in her life.” 
Would it not be equally emphatic, 
much more in accordance 
call the “time” 
delightful ? 

Closely akin to the fate of the too-popular 
superlative is the misfortune that is befalling 
certain strong words which depend for their 
power not on degree, but on original signifi- 
cance. These words are being used more often 
than they should be, and consequently are be- 
ing cheapened —a fact to be deplored, for they 
are worth preserving in their original senses 
and power. That they seem to be 
losing these the following examples will 
indicate : — 


and 


with fact, to 


fast 


“ Horrid,” to take a striking instance, means 
originally “bristling,” from the Latin “hor- 
ridus.” In Virgil it is used literally of the 
porcupine, and figuratively of the battle front. 
By association it came to characterize not the 
thing that bristled literally or figuratively, but 
the thing so terrible that it made one bristle. 


good, pleasant, charming, or 


Its correct use is stilllimited to these three 
senses. How few things bristle in fact or 
fancy, and how few really make us bristle! 
How rarely, then, should we hear the words 
“horrid” and “horror”! If the sun is under 
a cloud, however, we call the day “horrid.” If 
we have an unpleasant time, it is “horrid.” If 
our hair comes out of curl, we look like a 
“horror,” and generally, by the way, like a 
“perfect horror,” whatever that monster may 
be. And then when the genuine hair-raising, 
awe-inspiring event or thing makes its appear- 
ance, how are we to describe it, if we 
wish to describe it? It is true that we 
have the words, but they have been used 
every day and are worn out and_ useless. 
They have taken the places of smaller words 
so often that they can no longer fill their own. 
Holiday raiment sported daily is not festive 
enough for a feast, and the strong word too 
often made the equal of little ones loses its 
flavor of superiority and aloofness. 

A college professor once went so far as to 
advise the members of her theme class never 
to use the word “grand” in their writing. It 
was once a powerful and dignified word, con- 
veying the notion of grandeur in thought, 
Style, man, or view, but it has been degraded, 
until now it calls upa host of common and 
petty associations. Who is safe in using it to 
voice his impression of a great man or moun- 
tain or other high thing of nature, when it has 
so often been used to describe a box of candy, 
a dancing party, a new way of dressing the 
hair, the fit of a gown, and so forth? 

“ Horrid” and “grand,” then, are practically 
useless, and will be so probably for years to 
come, if they are not permanently weakened. 

Another linguistic disaster that seems to 
threaten is the breaking down of the bars 
among a number of wordsof widely varied sig- 
nificance — gorgeous, elegant, beautiful, exqui- 
site, magnificent, fine, and lovely. These words, 
it appears, each of which has a distinct indi- 
viduality of its own, are coming to be used in- 
terchangeably for anything that is attractive or 
agreeable. 

We know that “gorgeous” means brilliant 
with color, and that it applies rightly to a rain- 
bow ora sunset, or a garden bright with flow- 
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ers, but on the street cars we overhear it used 
with “simply” before it to describe the fried 
oysters at a popular restaurant. 

Elegant” means literally something that is 
picked out or selected — something that the 
taste of man has pronounced good. An ele- 
gant thing can be made, and a thing can 
be made elegant. There is the idea of polish, 
cultivation, artificial excellence in the word. It 
cannot be used of things of nature. It is 
properly used of manners, dress, or furniture. 
Yet in our careless speech we call these 
“grand” or “lovely,” and apply “elegant” to 
soda water and scenery. 

‘‘ Beautiful” is misused principally in being 
too much used. It is both a broader anda 
deeper word than “pretty.” Closely related to 
it, with still a difference, are “exquisite ” and 
“magnificent.” That which is small and 
dainty, tasteful and attractive, and perfect in 
detail is exquisite. That which is large and 
impressive — made on a grand scale —using 
“grand” in its original sense — is magnificent. 
One cannot go far wrong in the use of the last- 
named word if he remembers Byron's famous 
line in ** Childe Harold”: 


‘* Battle’s magnificently stern array.”’ 


Here we have suggested in one word size, 
richness, impressiveness, and beauty, so like 
the wand of a magician to call up what he 
wills is a word well chosen. Almost diamet- 
rically opposed to “ magnificent,” yet often used 
for it, is “fine,” which originally meant small, 
delicate, or refined. It might well be restricted 
to those meanings, instead of being thrust, as 
it so often is, into the place of larger words. 

The last of the group is “lovely” — one of 
the most fragrant words in the language if we 
would but cherish it. It means that which is 
capable of inspiring affection, that which is 
worthy of love. A face,a character, a maiden, 
a flower — to such the Germans restrict the use 
of their “lieblich,” wuich corresponds to it. 
But with us even this flower-like word has been 
tossed about commonly. The monarch may 
hide for his own use and handling the precious 
gems which he loves, but the language-lover 
cannot put away even the most beautiful of 
word-treasures from the touch of the spoiler. 
What the words “lovely” and “loveliness,” 





when rightly used, can suggest of tenderness, 
and sweetness, and reverence the poets know. 
Tennyson, the great artist and language- 
painter, has set the second of them like a pearl 
in Arthur’s speech over the body of Elaine, 
the Lily Maid of Astolat: 

‘** On our dull side of death, 


What should be best, if not so pure a love 
Clothed in so pure a loveliness? ”’ 


Clara Sterling Doolittle. 


The Chicago Record. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Aloysius Coll, whose paper, “ Illustrated 
Feature Articles,” was published in the De- 
cember WRITER, is one of the new writers 
who is winning success. He came out ina 
large number of Christmas numbers this year. 
Leslie's Weekly gave his poem, “ Santa Claus 
Up to Date,” the honor place of a full page, 
with afine drawing by Frank C. Schell. He 
had a clever story, “ Modern Kris Kringle,” in 
the Christmas number of the National Maga- 
zine,to which he has often contributed. He 
was represented in both the November and De- 
cember numbers of the Smart Set, and one 
December number of the New York C/ipfer. 
In one December issue of the Vew York Sun- 
day Herald he had a full page, with illustrations, 
and this publication frequently prints his 
poems. His poems and short stories have ap- 
peared in Z7ruth, Collier's Weekly, the New 
England Magazine, Success, Fudge, the Met- 
ropolitan Magazine, Everybody's Magazine, 
Outing, and during the new year he will appear 
in several of the magazines of the highest 
class in this country. Mr. Coll lives at Con- 
nellsville, the heart of the coke region, perhaps 
the most un-literary spot on the face of the 
United States. He has a “den” on the main 
street of the town, ard works when he feels 
like it. He was formerly a newspaper writer, 
but gave up his staff position to devote all his 
attention to the higher work which he had 
chosen for his field. He has published one 
volume of poems, “ The Dust of Dreams.” 





R. T. W. Duke, Jr., whose story, “ Jack 
Jouett’s Ride,” is the leading feature in S¢. 
Nicholas for January, is a native of Charlottes- 
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ville, Va., and has been for the last twelve 
years judge of the corporation court of that 
city. His first literary work appeared in the 
old Scribner's Monthly, and has been followed 
by poems in the Century, Lippincott’s, and 
other magazines, and by short stories in the 
New York Sunday Herald, the J/ilustrated 
American, and other periodicals. Judge Duke 
writes very little, his time being very much oc- 
cupied with his professional business. 


Ellen Boyd Findlay, who had a poem, “ The 
Day of the Child,” in the December A /¢/antic, 
and another poem, “ The Apple-Butter Boilin’,” 
in the December Century, was born in Balti- 
more, where her maternal ancestors had lived 
for three generations, having been well-known 
citizens in colonial days. She has English, 
Scoich, and French Huguenot blood in her 
veins. Her father was born in Washington, 
but from his fourth to his thirtieth year he 
lived on the Western frontier, being closely as- 
sociated with many Indian tribes and with 
many well known chiefs. From him his 
daughter inherited her love for life outdoors, 
and for books as well. She has lived all her 
life in Baltimore, or its vicinity, spending her 
summers for the past nine years in that part of 
the Blue Ridge which, though in Pennsy!vania, 
skirts western Maryland. She has been writ- 
ing for publication in an intermittent way for 
about ten years, doing some descriptive work 
for New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore papers, and some verse, stories, etc , for 
magazines. “I was told,” she says, “that I 
must expect to do, at first, some gratuitous 
writing, but I believe that anything worth 
printing is worth some compensation, and I 
have never, except for a paper one issue of 
which was for a charity, had any copy pub- 
-lished that was not paid for.’ Miss Findlay 
has had some short stories published by the 
Outlook, others by Leslie's Weekly and other 
weekly papers, and she has done some juvenile 
stories for Sunday school magazines. She 
has had verse published in the Cosmopolitan, 
Munsey’s, and other magazines, and will have 
verse inthe Cewztury during the coming year. 


Alvah Milton Kerr, whose story, “ Little 
Hallelujah’s Convert,” appeared in M/cClure’s 


Magazine for December, is the editor of 
Boyce’s Monthly. He was born in Ohio, about 
forty years ago. When he was three months 
old, his father and mother emigrated to Wis- 
consin by wagon and team, going through Chi- 
cago when it was little more than a hamlet. 
Shortly after their arrival in Wisconsin, the 
father died, and the mother bought seven hun- 
dred acres of Wisconsin woods, and there 
brought up her family. While the son was yet 
in his teens he left the farm, and learned 
telegraphy. For twelve years he had a varied 
experience in lowa as night operator, day 
operator, station agent, train despatcher, train 
agent, andsoon. During this time he began 
writing, his first efforts being poetry. Aftera 
time he tried short stories. He has never 
written anything for publication that has not 
founda publisher. Going out of railroad work 
finally, Mr. Kerr went to Salt Lake City and 
wrote a Mormon serial for a newspaper syndi- 
cate. This was afterward published in book 
From*Salt Lake City, Mr. Kerr went to 
the Pacific coast, where he spent two years. 
Returning, he settled in Chicago, where he be- 
came assistant editor of Belford’s Magazine. 
Afterward he became editor of a humorous 
paper, Up Zo Date, and then went on the CAz- 
cago Ledger. At present his editorial work is 
confined to Boyce’s Monthly. Mr. Kerr’s chief 
work is the novel, *An Honest Lawyer,” 
which attained notable success. He has had 
short stories and poems in all the leading mag- 
azines,and has probably sold more stories to 
Eastern periodicals in the year just closed than 
any other Western writer. Recently he has 
written a series of fourteen railroad stories, 
which have been sold to McClure’s Magazine, 
the Saturday Evening Post, and the Youth's 
Companion. Ultimately these stories will be 
put into book form under the title, “ Tales of 
Throttle and Key.” During such leisure as he 
can get from editorial work, Mr. Kerr is now 
working on a novel, from which those who 
have seen the manuscript expect 
results. 


form. 


unusual 


Edith Lanigan, who wrote the sketch, “ The 
Child in the Library,” in the A¢/antic Monthly 
for January, comes naturally by her literary 
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talent. Her mother is Mrs. Frances Lanigan, 
a valued member of the Ladies’ Home Fournal 
staff, while the late George Thomas Lanigan, 
one of the first literary editors of the PAz/a- 
delphia Record, was her father. His famous 
humorous achievement, “‘ The Threnody on the 
Death of the Ahkoond of Swat,” is included 
by E. C. Stedman in his “American Anthol- 
ogy.”’ Miss Lanigan’s first manuscript was 
purchased by the McClure Syndicate. It was 
a society story, and was printed under the title 
of “ As Proper Men as Ever Trod,” in the Sv. 
Louts Globe-Democrat, the Philadelphia /n- 
qguirer, and other leading papers. 





Ralph R. Latimer, whose story, ‘* Homeward 
Bound,” appeared in McClure’s Magazine for 
December, is director of the Art School at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. He was educated for the 
law, and practiced at the Baltimore bar for 
some years, but gave up the law for the study 
of art, which has been his profession ever 
since. He has written very little, though he 
has grown up in a literary atmosphere, his 
mother being the well-known writer, Mrs. E. 
W. Latimer. ‘Homeward Bound” is Mr. 
Latimer’s first venture into fiction. His other 
work has included articles in the Out/ook and 
an English magazine called the Poster, on 
‘“‘How Art Students Live in Paris,” and con- 
tributions to the American foster. He 
studied with Julien in Paris for two years, and 
subsequently traveled extensively in Europe 
and in Asia. 


Lucy Monroe, the author of the article 
on “ Odd Clubs” in Lippincott’s for January, 
was herself one of the founders of “ The Little 
.Room,” of Chicago, one of the cdd clubs she 
so gaily describes. She was born in Chicago, 
and has always lived there, except during in- 
tervals of travel. Her inner sanctum in the 
office of Herbert S. Stone & Co., the young 
publishers, is decorated in yellow and black, 
and adorned with quaint old furniture and 
photographs of fine old pictures, as befits the 
esthetic taste of an editor of the House Beau- 
tiful. Miss Monroe has served as art editor 
of the Chicago Times-Herald, and for some 
years she contributed regularly to the Critic 
and Book News, but her present duties as 


chief reader for Stone & Co. leave her little 
leisure for writing. 


Belle Moses, whose story, “ When Greek 
Meets Greek,” appeared in the October issue 
of Sz. Nicholas, is a product of the New South, 
coming from Savannah, Ga. For several years 
she has been a writer of short stories for 
the Mew Orleans Times-Democrat, the Phila- 
delphia Times, the New York Press, the New 
York Evening Post, the Chicago Record, Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine and the McClure Syndicate, 
Short Stories, the Smart Set, and the Crz- 
terion, though of Jate her principal work has 
been for St. Nicholas, to which she has con- 
tributed many articles in the Books and Read- 
ing department, and a variety of short stories. 
A special article by her, on book plates, has re- 
cently been accepted by S¢. Azcho/as, and she 
has in preparation much new juvenile matter. 
About five years ago, Miss Moses was one of 
the prize winners in the Chicago Record con- 
test. This young writer has surmounted many 
difficulties, and has succeeded in securing a 
firm foothold in the literary world. 





Ada Foster Murray, who contributed “A 
Fin-de-Siécle Product” to the January Century, 
is a Virginia woman. She has written (fre- 
quently under a pen name) many poems which 
have been widely copied. The Harper publi- 
cations, the Outlook, and the Century have 
published her most recent work. About a year 
ago she was married to Henry Mills Alden, 
the editor of Harper’s Magazine and author of 
* A Study of Death” and other books. 





James Gardner Sanderson, whose story cf 
Cornell University in the January issue of 
Lippincott’s began the series of college 
stories which is to appear in that magazine 
during the following twelve months, is a law- 
yer at Scranton, Penn. He was a member of 
the class of 1897 at Cornell, and first begar® to 
write while at college. His first work of any 
consequence was “Cornell Stories,” published 
by the Scribners in 1898. Since that time he 
has devoted his leisure to short story writing 
for both the syndicates and the magazines. 
In February of 1898 the Cosmopolitan pub- 
lished “The Professor,” his first magazine 
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success, and this was followed by several 
lighter sketches, among them “The Other 
Chair,” which has been dramatized and will 
probably be seen during the early spring in 
New York. McClure’s for June contained 
a strong story of municipal corruption in poli- 
tics, entitled, ““The Member from the Ninth,” 
but though Mumsey’s will shortly print another 
story of his along the same lines, Mr. Sander- 
son has not yet begun to specialize, as a glance 
through some of the later magazines will show. 
The Puritan of November contained a short 
fanciful sketch entitled “Players to the 
Queen,” the January Funior Munsey pub- 
lished a practical business story, and the 
Youth's Companion holds two stories for boys, 
both of which will appear in the near future. 
Mr. Sanderson keeps strictly to his legal 
business during the day, and writes only at 
night, never permitting either line of work to 
encroach upon the time set aside for the other. 


David H. Talmage, who wrote the storiette, 
“ When Tillinghast Went Ashore,” in AZunsey’s 
for November, lives in lowa. He was born in 
Rhode Island something more than thirty 
years ago, and has been a printer and a news- 
paper man. Fer the last ten years he has de- 
voted himself wholly to literary work, and his 
contributions to periodical literature have ap- 
peared in many places. 

Bertha Gerneaux Woods, whose striking 
poem, “ The Child,” was given a prominent 
place in Scribner's for December, has been 
writing verses and stories for publication in 
various journals since her graduation from the 
Washington high school in 1893. She was 
married in June, 1898, to Albert F. Woods, 
now chief of the Division of Vegetable Physi- 
ology and Pathology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Her writing 
has. been mainly for religious. papers, such 
as the /ndependent, the Congregationalist, 
the Advance, the Churchman, the Sunday 
School Times, etc., and for the last year or two 
sbe has been a contributing editor to the 
Young People's Weekly, of Chicago. She was 
a contributor to Kate Field’s Washington be- 
fore its discontinuance, and once or twice she 


has had work accepted and published in the 
Cosmopolitan and the Youth's Companion. 


R. E. Young, whose story, “The Difficult 
Minute,” appeared in the A /¢/antic for January, 
is a Missourian by birth and a Kentuckian by 
ancestry. All her childhood was spent in the 
two states, but for the last ten years she has 
lived in Chicago or New York, engaged in 
medical journalism, having been one of the 
projectors of the Medical Century Publishing 
Company, of which she is now secretary and 
treasurer. She has been too busy to devote 
much time to literature, but last year she did 
some work which was found acceptable by the 
Atlantic and McClure’s, both of which maga- 
zines have several of her short stories. She 
will in future give her whole time to literary 
work. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT.AUTHORS. 


Jacobs.— W. W. Jacobs, who is one of the 
best-paid writers of short stories in London, 
works so slowly that he cannot turn out more 
than four or five thousand words in a month, 
and must often shut himself up in his study, 
and sit there for hours before anything comes 
to him.— New Orleans States. 


Meade. — In the Girl's Realm for November, 
Mrs. L. T. Meade tells the story of her early 
struggles, and the writing and acceptance of 
her first novel. In the course of the article 
she says : — . 

“ At the age of fifteen, I told my father that 
I should greatly like to earn money. He 
looked at me in some surprise, and after a 
time he said, ‘I hope you will never say that 
sort of thing again. There never yet has been 
a woman of our family who earned money.’ 

“I felt very much astonished at this speech, 
and rather ashamed of myself. But after a 
little I spoke. 

** Perhaps you would not greatly mind,’ I 
said, ‘if | were to write, and publishers paid 
me for my writing?’ 

“* Well, no,’ he admitted, ‘that would not be 
quite so disgraceful.’ 

*“T could see, however, that he was still dis- 
pleased. But my mind was being slowly made 
up. The longing to write was taking deeper 
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hold of me every day, and once | said to my 
mother : — 

“*T intend to be an author when I am grown 
up.’ 

“I do not think dear mother believed me. 
She smiled, and told me to mind my lessons, 
and be a good girl. 

“ The wish, however, could not be repressed, 
and now at odd moments I began to scribble. 
This was anything but agreeable to my parents 
and my teachers, and I was not allowed to have 
any paper. Still, I was determined to persevere. 

“T was very much exercised with religious 
motives at that time; and, as I had some 
friends who considered novels extremely 
wicked, I often thought that I would give up 
writing them. As it was, however, the strong 
bias of my mind was too much for me, and 
soon after I was fifteen years of age I seri- 
ously began my first published book. There 
was a girl friend whom I loved with a deep 
and sincere passion. She died when she was 
fifteen years of age, and the death of that girl 
was the determining cause which finally fixed 
the plot of my first book in my mind. I would 
describe my girl friend —I would in my heart 
of hearts dedicate the book to her. She was 
gay and bright, and very handsome. She had 
a winning way, a lively tongue, and a fascinat- 
ing manner. She was wild of the wild, but 
deeply affectionate. She died of fever after a 
brief illness. I mourned for her —not in 
public, but in secret. I fretted deeply for her 
early death. To this day I remember her with 
a great affection. 

“ Well, the first book was mostly about her. 
I wrote it at intervals —in secret at first — 
then I read little bits of it aloud to an admiring 
audience. The part in particular which con- 
tained the death of the girl I read very 
solemnly to a select few. They consisted of 
my mother and my dear eldest brother. My 
mother wept as she listened. This clinched 
the matter as far as I was concerned. It I 
could make my mother cry, I must have got the 
gift, the wonderful fairy gift, of seeing pictures 
in their true proportions. 

“ By-and-by the book was finished. The 
first part was about no one in particular, just 
the career of a girl from her seventeenth year 


through 
girl 


her married life to old age. My 
friend was the daughter of the 
heroine. The end of the book tells the death 
of the girl. I called it, after many thoughts 
and many indecisions, by the rather curious 
name of ‘Ashton Morton.’ When the book 
was finished the next thing was to find a pub- 
lisher, and here, indeed, I was surrounded by 
a cloud of obstacles. The book was admired 
by my friends, but would the great, unknown, 
and terrible world of publishers think anything 
of it? I did not know. 

“ At that time there was a Mr. Morrow in 
Dublin, who had a library something in the 
style of the great Mudie’s library in London. 
A friend told me to write to Mr. Morrow, and 
to ask him if he would undertake 
lication of the book. 
lish books —at 


the pub- 
He said he did not pub- 
least, I think he said that. 
Anyhow, he was not inclined to publish mine, 
but he said, ‘I believe Mr. Newby, of London, 
would entertain the idea.’ 

“‘] did not know Mr. Newby’s address, but I 
wrote a letter and addressed it to Mr. Newby, 
London. In process of time I got an answer. 
Mr. Newby would be glad to see the manu- 
script. It arrived there in due time, andin the 
course of a month or two, or perhaps more, I 
cannot remember the exact period, | received 
a reply from Mr. Newby. 

“ He said that his Reader had given hima 
very good account of the story, and that he 
would be glad to publish it if 1, on my part, 
would guarantee the sale of forty copies. | 
was very nearly wild with delight. I had a 
large circle of friends, and I soon secured not 
only the sale of forty, but of sixty, and I think 
seventy copies. 1 wrote to Mr. Newby, to say 
that I would accept his terms. 
agreement. 

“In a short time I received proofs of the book. 
I shall never forget my keen excitement, my 
raptures and ecstasies. I am deadly sick of 
proofs now, but I read each set of those proofs, 
I am sure, half a dozen times. I corrected and 
corrected, and at last they were through the 
press, and just before Christmas in a certain 
year — I do not remember the date, so | cannot 
give it—a large parcel of books was sent down 
to mein my country home. They made a huge 


He sent me an 
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parcel, for the friends who subscribed for the 
book were to receive their copies straight from 
me. It was late, and there was snow on the 
ground when the great, bulky, huge parcel was 
brought into the house. It was put on the 
dininz-room table, and my father and mother 
(my father had now got over his dislike to a 
woman publishing books ) and my brothers and 
sister clustered round to get a first sight of my 
first book. My father himself cut the cords, 
the paper parcel was unfolded, and the books, 
badly bound and badly printed, but, oh! so 
fascinating to me— my first children truly — 
appeared to view.” 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Girl in the Newspaper Office.— “ Is the 
Newspaper Office the Place for a Girl?”’ is the 
theme of an editorial symposium in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Ladies’ Home Fournal. 
Some time ago Edward Bok sent letters to one 
hundred men and women editors asking: “If 
you had a young daughter, desirous or forced 
to go into the outer world, would you, from 
your experience as an editor, or a newspaper 
woman, approve of her working in a daily 
newspaper office? If not, why not? And 
under what, if any, circumstances or conditions 
would you sanction it?” 

Of the fifty women addressed on the subject, 
forty-two responded —all but three in the neg- 
ative. Of these, twenty were married, and 
nearly all the twenty are mothers. There were 
thirty answers from the fifty men editors, who 
were unanimous and emphatic in their opinion 
that the newspaper office was not a fit place for 
a girl. They take much the same general view 
of the matter: that the exigencies of news- 
paper work are a severe tax upon the physical 
strength and that the influences of a news- 
paper office are almost sure to coarsen a girl. 

A leading editor in replying to the same 
* question embodies in his letter the opinions of 
the twenty-nine other men who also answer the 
inquiry negatively. Hewrites: “‘It depends 
upon the girl,’ itis said. And it does. Butso 
much depends upon her, she is asked to carry 
so much, she is required to be so everlastingly 
on the defensive, that there isn’t one girl in 
twenty who can safely steer across all the rocks 





she meets. And even if she does. I do not 
see how it is worth her while. We are sup- 
posed to pay our women better than any paper 
in New York: yet of the lot, the highest paid 
receives only forty-two dollars a week. She is 
generally credited as getting one hundred 
dollars a week, but, actually, she gets what I 
say, since I pay her each Friday. And hers is 
an unusual success.” 


Song- Writing. — There are thousands of dol- 
lars in store for the man who can write a song 
that the people must accept, whether they will 
or not. It should be a melody that the small 
boy can whistle after he has heard it once or 
twice —a melody that lends itself to the “ har- 
monizing”’ of the amateur quartette that gathers 
under the awning of the corner grocery and 
dwells, to its own delight and that of its aud- 
ience, upon what has been called a “barber- 
shop minor.” After a song is written comes 
the business of finding a publisher. The days 
when it was difficult to gain a hearing are past. 
Publishers go looking for good songs now. 

The first cost of publication is from $150 to 
$200. That is for the plates and 1,000 copies. 
The subsequent cost of printing is very small. 
The publisher sells these songs to a jobber at 
prices that range from twelve and one-half to 
eighteen cents acopy. The retail price is fifty 
centsa copy. The publisher’s profit on a suc- 
cessful song is from seven to ten cents a copy. 
— The Funior Munsey. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS, 
trated. 419 pp. Cloth, $3.50. 
flin, & Co. 1900. 

From the time when the papers now re- 
printed th this beautiful new edition first ap- 
peared, in 1871, in the A¢lantic Monthly, they 
have been read and re-read by book lovers, 
always with new and fresh pleasure. The re- 
lations of Mr. Fields with leading authors were 
so close and intimate that his reminiscences 
have peculiar interest and value. He writes of 
Hawthorne, Thackeray, and Dickens, Longfel- 
low, Holmes, and Lowell, and other masters as 
familiar friends, and shows their personality to 
the reader in the most delightful way. The new 
edition of the book is enriched with portraits 
and fac-similes of autograph letters, drawn by 
the courtesy of Mrs. Fields from the collection 
that Mr. Fields began and that she has con- 


By James T. Fields. 
Boston: 


I}lus- 
Houghton, Mif- 
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tinued. The illustrations are photogravures of 

the finest workmanship. 

By Helen R. Albee. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 
“Mountain Playmates” tells the story of the 

regeneration of an abandoned hill farm in New 


Mountain PLAYMATES. 


271 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


1900. 


Hampshire, near Chocorua Lake. It is full of 
the charm of out-door life and the fascinating 
philosophy of the nature lover. It shows by 
example, as the author says, “how people of 
limited means, but with an unlimited capital of 
idealism and_ self-helpfulness, can live an 
idyllic life in isolated retirement, where there is 
light and space enough for the soul to expand, 
where one can listen to the dictates of his own 
needs, where he is free to work out the problem 
of his own self-levelopmentand growth.” Any 
one who can read the book and not want to 
start out to acquire an abandoned farm forth- 
with is a being worthy of the sincerest pity. 
SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FuR-BRARERS. 

Illustrated. 149 pp. Cloth, $1 oo. 

Mifflin, & Co. goo. 

There are no better books to put in the 
hands of boys and girls than those devoted to 
nature study and out-door life, and among 
such bonks none can be found better than 
those of Mr. Burroughs. In * Squirrels and 
Other Fur-bearers” he describes the habits of 
the chipmunk, the woodchuck, the rabbit and 
the hare, the muskrat, the skunk, the fox, the 
weasel, the mink, wild mice, the raccoon, the 
porcupine, and the opossum, always with the 
accuracy of a close observer who has long 
studied as a work of love the wild life every- 
where around him. The book has fifteen illus- 
trations in colors after Audubon and a frontis- 
piece picture of the red fox from life. It is to 
be hoped when a new edition is required 
more illustrations from nature will be given. 
Audubon’s pictures were a great achievement 
in their day, but much more accurate work is 
possible now with modern methods of pho- 
tography and color printing. 

Sires 


By John Burroughs. 
Boston: Houghton, 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


Tue Essence of AMERICAN Humor. 
Atlantic ( 38 c.) for February. 

REMINISCENCES OF HUvuXLRy. 
(38 c. ) for February. 

Tue Dark In LITERATURE. 
Forum (38 c. ) for February. 


Charles Johnston. 
John Fiske. Atlantic 


Professor Richard Burton. 








Is THE Newspaper OFFICE THE PLACE FOR A GIRL? 
torial Symposium cf editors and newspaper women. 
Home Journal (13¢.) for February. 

How a BiG News Story Is Coverep. 
lon. 


Edi- 
Ladies’ 


George Barry Mal- 
13 c.) for February. 
Tue Country oF Sienkiewicz. —I. 
man. Bookman (23 c.) for February. 
ForgIGN AuTHORS IN AmgRICA. —II. 
Wilson. Bookman (23 cc.) for February. 


Home Magazine 


Louis E. Van Nor- 


Rufus Rockwell 


Success 1n Journatism. Alfred C. Harmsworth. Success 
(13 c. ) for February. 7 
Horace Greevey as I Knew Him. Colonel A. K. 


McClure. Success (13 c.) for February. 

In THE Earty ’Fortigs. (Reminiscences by George M. 
Smith, of Smith, Elder, & Co.). Reprinted from the Corn- 
hill Magazine in the Living Age (18 c.) for December 1. 

Tue Historian. Hilaire Belloc. Reprinted from Z itera- 
ture in the Living Age (18 c.) for December 15. 

J. M. Barrig — An Inquiry. Reprinted from the Academy 
in the Living Age (18c. ) for December 22. 

LireRARY LANDMARKS OF LonDoN. Reprinted 
Literature in the Living Age (18 c.) for December 22. 

In Harpy’s Wessex. The Isle of Purbeck. Herbert H. 
Sturmer. Reprinted from the Sfeaker in the Living Age 
(18 c. ) for December 29. 


from 


Tue SimurTANBOuS N&WSPAPFRS OF THE TWENTIETH 
Century. Alfred Harmsworth. North American Review 
(53 c.) for January. 

A Hunprep YRARS OF QMERICAN Verse. W. D. Howells. 
North American Review (53 c. ) for January. 

Humor 1n Btack AND Wuite. E. T. Reed. 
of Art (38 c.) for January 

James THomson’s BicenTENARY. Illustrated. American 
Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13 c.) for January. 

Tue Writtnc or “ Home, Sweet Home.’’ Illustrated. 
American Illustrated Magazine (13 c. ) for January. 

A New Novetist (Eden L. Phillpotts). Joseph B. 
Gilder. Critic (23 c. ) for January. 

Tue Critic Cevesrates Its TwentietH BIRTHDAY. 
Illustrated. Critic (23 c.) for January. 

Tue Rear Epwin Markuam. C. M. McGovern. 
Magazine (13. ) for January. 

A PROFESSIONAL SURVEY OF AMATEUR JOURNALISM. 
Livingston Wright. American Boy (13 c.) for January. 

PRACTICAL PRINTING FOR AmaTguRS. W. S. Knox. 
American Boy (13 ¢c.) for January. 


Magazine 


Home 


John 


+> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





“Margaret Alston,” author of “Her Boston 
Experiences,” is Anna Farquhar, writer of 
“The Professor's Daughter,” who is Mrs. 
Ralph Bergengren, of Worcester, Mass. 


The Philharmonic ( Chicago) is a handsome 
new quarterly devoted to music, art, and the 
drama. It is published by William K. Ziegfeld, 
and edited by Charles E. Nixon. 


London has a new magazine, called the 


Thrush, which will be composed entirely of 
hitherto unpublished poetry. 
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The Rhymester, a new periodical dedicated 
to poetry, has made its appearance at Hedrick, 
Ia. Clyde A. Henry is the publisher. 


The Juvenile Monthly isa new magazine 
published by Adolph B. Suess, of East St. 
Louis. 


A new bi-monthly magazine called the S7z- 
dent, published in Kansas City, Mo., promises 
to furnish entertainment for children of every 
class, from the kindergarten to the advanced 
pupil. 

L. N. Megargee has begun, in Philadelphia, 
the publication of a weekly magazinelet called 
Seen and Heard, a continuation of the articles 
which he contributed under that caption for so 
many years to the columns of the PAs/adelphia 
Times. 


The American Cat News is a new magazine, 
published by C. F. Whitemarsh and F. C. 
Goudy, Chicago. It is issued for cat lovers, 
and its news will be devoted exclusively to 
cats and catteries. 


The New World stopoded publication with 
the December number. 


The Western Club Woman of Denver, 
edited by Mrs. L. M. Stansbury ( “ Ellis Mere- 
dith’’), has been merged in the Club Woman 
of Boston, edited by Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
The Club Woman is the official organ of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and of 
the United States Daughters of 1872. 


Motherhood ( New York) is the new name of 
the magazine hitherto known as TZrained 
Motherhood. 


Farm and Home (Springfield, Mass.) will 
pay fifteen dollars for the best description of 
how farmers have co-operated, and offers 
seventeen other prizes for jottings that best 
tell how farmers have succeeded in buying to- 
gether or in selling together, or in working 
together. 

The Ccurrier du Livre (Paris) announces 
that anonymous donors have offered two 
prizes of 1,000 francs each and a third of 
500 francs for the best essays on “ The Insects 
Which Attack Books and the Best Means of 
Destroying Them.” Henry Martin, of the 
Bibliothéque de L’Arsenal, will give particulars. 








The total number of newspapers of all kinds 
published in the world is 42,800. The United 
States comes first, with 19,760 papers, and 
Great Britain next with 6,050. 
are only 743 newspapers, or one to every 
170,000 people. The Petit Journal of Paris 
has the largest daily circulation in the world, 
averaging 1,000,000 copies; the paper which 
has the smallest circulation is the /mferial 
Review, published for the sole benefit of the 
Emperor of Austria. It is made up from 
translations of all the principal items in Euro- 
pean papers and the daily edition is three 
copies. 


In Russia there 


The Pan-American exposition will draw a 
number of organizations of newspaper men to 
Buffalo this year. The National Editorial As- 
sociation will meet there June 1o-14 for its an- 
nual session. The International League of 
Press Clubs will stop over at Buffalo for three 
days in June en route to Portland, Ore., 
where the annual session of the League will be 
held in July. A number of state and city or- 
ganizations will also visit the exposition. 


In his article in the February Forum, en- 
titled “The Dark in Literature,” Professor 
Burton treats of the abnormal elements of life 
as reflected in books, and takes his quotations 
from the masterpieces of poetry and the 
drama. 

Collier’s Weekly will publish Hall Caine’s 
new novel, “ The Eternal City,” as a serial. 


The Living Age (Boston) began its 228th 
volume with the number for January 5. 

The Magazine of Art (New York) for Jan- 
uary contains a contribution on “Humour in 
Black and White,” by E. T. Reed, the Punch 
artist, who gives a studied estimate of the 
work of the noted contributors to Punch, and 
describes their characteristics. 

Carolyn Wells has a paper in Scribner's for 
February on the “ Nonsense Verse ” of Lear, 
Gilbert, Carroll, and others, with many amus 
ing examples of their best work. 

Ignatius Donnelly died in Minneapolis Janu- 
ary 2, aged sixty-nine. 

Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence (“Meta 
Lander”) died at Marblehead, Mass., January 
5, aged eighty-eight. 


